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THE ART UNION. 



close and so unswerving that the boys christened it "Smith's Shadow," 
and as Shadow it is known to this day. The name fitted it then in a real- 
istic as well as a figurative sense, though people often wonder now why 
it was applied. 

Smith and his Shadow put the finishing touches to "The Accident " at 
last, having literally divided their last crust at the same time. The picture 
was shown to a few of the elect, and pronounced the masterpiece it was. 
If you could have seen the painter and the place on the day he first 
exhibited that masterpiece to his friends you would have rubbed your eyes 
and asked yourself if it was real. Picture a room with the plaster rotting 
from the ceiling, veiled in cobwebs and lost in shadow; a few blotched and 
tattered sketches and prints on the damp, mouldering walls, for everything 
salable had long since gone; a grate full of ashes, and the snow a foot 
high on the sill. And in the bleak and bitter white light of the lofty window 
through whose loose frame the snow blew in powdery puffs, the thing 
wrought into life by the genius of that shabby spectre, with the gaunt cur 
squatting at his side and following every motion of his nervous and excited 
hand with vigilant eyes. When we entered that room we had shivered, for 
it was colder than the street. But there was that in it which warmed our 
blood with the fires of enthusiasm. It stood upon the rickety easel, and 
in it were embalmed a year of an honest man's life and all his heart. 

Shall I tell you how we congratulated Smith, and shook his hand, which 
was hot with fever, though he was shuddering, and how he broke down, 
and the Shadow came between his knees, as he sat in his big chair, 
and looked up at him, weeping, with the tears making two ridiculous 
channels down his own hairy face ! B-r-r-r ! How the wind howled, and 
the loose doors in the great desert of a corridor banged like cannon, the 
Shadow, despite his grief, giving a growl at each detonation. But cold as 
it was, and with not a scrap to make a fire out of, we cracked a merry 
bottle, and admired and criticised, and admired again, till night came, 
and we groped our way out and got lost in the black passages, and were found 
again by the dog. We had a roaring dinner that night. For once Smith's 
refusals of an entertainment he was loo proud to accept, because he needed 
it, availed him nothing. As for the Shadow, I have his master's assurance 
that it took three days and nights of sleep to digest his feast for him. 

We escorted Smith home, in the dead small hours, and sent him up to 
sleep in his garret with his two companions, the ideal and the brute, and 
with a fire which we had got the janitor to build, while we were banquet- 
ing, to take the ban of winter off their slumbers. Perhaps you will find 
such details as these ridiculous, but life is not made up entirely of dignified 
facts. Its most solemn and pathetic episodes, indeed, have often that touch 
of the absurd about them which poor Smith's probation of misery dis- 
played, and these touches redeem them from absolute horror, and render 
them human where they would otherwise be revolting. 

. The picture was done now, but the work was not. It had yet to be 
framed, and that meant a cash outlay of at least $50. You will pardon the 
vulgar detail, I am sure. I wish to show you how slight a trifle may inter- 
pose an almost insurmounlable barrier between merit and its reward. It 
was on New Year's Day that Smith showed " The Accident " to us, with 
his signature in the corner. He had two months to spare until the pic- 
tures for the Spring Exhibition were collected. It was not until ten days 
before the carts came around that Smith and the Shadow picked out a 
moulding in a framemaker's shop, and went forth prepared for the final 
ordeal. In order to pay for the frame for the picture, for which Money- 
bagge gave him his "cold five thousand," Smith had painted a couple of 
hundred bar-room show cards, those familiar Tom and Jerry bowls, and 
steaming tumblers of punch and overflowing beer glasses of gigantic stature, 
with pigmy topers scaling them by ladders to partake of their lofty nec- 
tarian delights, which have become a necessity to our bibulous civilization. 

How he and the Shadow managed to live between this period and the 
opening of the exhibition, they alone know. But twenty-four hours after 
the galleries were opened to the press their troubles were over. Money- 
bagge purchased " The Accident " on reception night, and the painter, 
who could not decently go to see his own picture on that occasion, slept 
worth a fortune, and without a supper. He says he nearly fainted when 
the salesman, who knew his condition, came to his studio and announced 
the sale early next morning. He had set the price Moneybagge paid 
for it on the picture, with the absolute conviction that if he was lucky 
enough to sell it at all, it would be after a bargain, and at so large a reduc- 
tion that mere speculation on it made him shudder. The catalogue figure 
had been meant to be impressive, not immovable. He found me dressing for 
breakfast, and I found him so white and shaken that I was afraid the end 
had really come. But joy does not always kill. He took my hands in 
both his own and said : 

" Old man, Shadow and 1 are hungry and dead broke, so we will take 
breakfast with you, if you please. We'll take you to dinner, for I've — my 
God, X., I've sold it!" 

And he threw his arms aiound my neck, and his sobs and the Shadow's 

sympathetic howls made up the chorus of victory. 

****** 

So, if you ever dine with Moneybagge, which I sincerely hope, for your 
own sake, you will, and he gives you his views of art, as an easy and 
prfitable trade, as he is certain to do, remember the genesis of Smith's 
great picture, as I have told it you, and ask yourself, is it the only pearl our 
art has cast before our Moneybagges, or is it but a type of its kind ? You 
need not tell your host what you are thinking about, however, for he will 
not understand you, and you might lose another dinner by your indis- 
cretion, which would be a pity. A. T. 
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Blashfield, Edwin H.— Born New York 1848. Went to Europe 
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Beckwiih, J. Carroll.— Born Hannibal, Mo., 1852. Pupil of Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Carolus Duran and Adolphe Yvon, Paris. First ex. 
Salon, Paris, 1877. Member S. A. A. He paints the figure in a large, 
free manner, and has been most successful with portraits of women. 

Bellows, Albert F.— Born Milford, Mass., 1829. Began the study 
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Royal Academy, Antwerp. First ex. N. A. D. 1856. Elected A. N. A. 
1859; N. A. 1861. His specially was landscape, and he was most suc- 
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1883. 

Benjamin, S. G. W. — Born Argos, Greece, 1837; a son of an American 
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